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ABSTRACT " 

This collection of abstracts is part cf a continuing 
sei^ies prpviding inforaation on recent doctoral dissertations. The 23 
titles deal with the following topics: sex' Apptopriate and .sex 
inacpropriate language; lexical retrieval and perceptual errors; 
naaing deficits in* anoai a and aphasia; developiental discourse; 
pragaatic ihforiation and contextual variation; identif icatibn of 
oral coaiunication 6killp in children; syllabication and syliikliie 
Btrudture in child language; growth of word leaning during aiddle" 
childhood; children's responses to various levels of questions; 
t^aporal parameters within fhe. speech signal applied to speaker 
identif ication( preschool children's awareness of function Ifords as 
separable Units in aural language; the vernacular lexicon of both - 
black and white students in relation ttj rock wusic; fcrial operations 
and syntactical coaplexity in adult wcien's oral laivguage; creative 
oral language in preoperational and concrete operational first grade 
students; children's questions and explanatio>n3; cognitive 
develop»«n£, language acquisition, and the d^velopsent cf conditional 
reasoning in^ children; functions cf preschool children's private 
speech; children's pri6r nonverbal color concepts andthe learning of 
color Wrda; sex differences^ in the developeent of verbal social 
responses; language expediences and^activities in the hose; 
ckildr«n'« explanations of wori siHlarit^es in relation to word 
knownness; and thd effect of language on young children's logical 
thought. (fI4 
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This blbllpgraphy has been compiled as part of a continuing aeries designed 
to make Information on relevant dlsd^rtatlons available to users of the ERIC, 
system. Monthly "issues of Dissertation Abstracts International are reviewed 
In order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus 
become accessible In searches of the ERIC data base.- Ordering Inforraatlort 
for the dissertations themselves Is Included at the* epd of thfe blbllpgraphy. 

Abstracts of t^ie following dissertations are. lYicluded In this collection: 



Berryman, Cynthia Louise 
PERCEPTIONS OF MALE AND FEMALE SEX- 
^ APPROPRIATE AND SEX- INAPPROPRIATE 
LANGUAGE 

Browman, Catherine Phebe, 
TIP OF THE TONGUE AND SI^IP OF THE 
EAR: 

PROCESSING . 



IMPLICATIONS FOR LANGUAGE 



BuhT, Robert Drake 

NAMING DEFICITS IN ANOMIA AND^ APHASIA:. 
IMPLICATIONS- FOR MODELS OF" SEMANTIC 
AND LEXICAL ORGANIZATION 

Chesanow, Jeanne R&rtou 
DEVELOPMENTAL DISCOURSE: FORM, FUNC- 
TlONl^AND PROCESS IN DESCRIPTIVE 
MONOLOGUES 

Cot\^nt, Susan Jane . ^ " 
PRAGMATIC INFORMATION AND CONTEXTUAL 
VARIATION: LISTENER-DEPENDENT MODI- 
FICATIONS IN THE SPEECH OF FOUR-YEAR^ 
OLD CHILDREN 

Decadt Jolinda Klein ... 
IDENTI/ICAtION. OF pRAL COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS IN CHILDREN: AN ANALYSIS OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ENCES^IN PERFORMANCE , • 

Fallows, Deborah Jean Zerad 
SYLLABIFICATION AND SYLLABLE STRUC- 
TURE: EVIDENCE FROM CHILD LANGUAGE 



^ (?bodwln, Marjorie Harness 

coWersational practices in a peer 
group of urban blaclc children 

Hambley, Janice Marie 

THE GROWTH OF WORD MEANINJ DURING 

MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 

Jennings, Diane Faulk 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSES OF CHIL- 
DREN to' various LEVELS OF QUESTIONS 

: ■ - ■ ■■ V" - ■ - * 

Johnsop, ChaifXe^,^Cl'lf ford, Jr. - . 
TEWPOrIl' PARAMfe&§^' WITHIN THE SPEECH 
:$iGNAL APPLIED TO SPEAKEI^ IDENTIFICA- 
"^iQN 

Kirk, Carol Ann Coleman «f 
. PRESCHOOL CHILDREN '-S AWARENESS OF 
FUNCTION WORDS AS SEPARABLE UNITS 
IN AURAL LANGUAGE ' ' 

Kowl^ski, Richard E. 

A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF THE* VERNAC- 
ULAR LEXICON OF BLACK ANtT" WHITE STU- 
DENTS AT OHIO UNIVERSITY IN RELATION 
TO ROCK MUSIC 

Kuhn, Sara Elizabeth Eakin 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF FORMAL OPERATIONS 
AND SYNTACTICAL COM^'LEXITY IN ORAL 
LANGUAGE OF ADULT WOMEN 

♦ • 

^McCabe, Patrick P. " ' 

CASE RELATIONSHIPS IN THE CREATIVE 
ORAL LANGUAGE- OF PREOPERATIONAL AND 
CONCRETE OPERATIONAL FlRST GRADERS 



McElwee, Joy Obrock ■ „ 

■ CHILDREN'S QUESTIOHS AND 5XPLANATI0NS : 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE FIELD. WITH 
^ EHPHA^IS ON A LINGUISTIC APPRQACH 

O'Shaughnessy, Thonas Edward 
. (JOGNITIVE DEVELOhlENT, LANGUAGE AC- 
QUISITIOH, AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
.CONDITIONAL REASONING IN CHILDREN 



PellegrinijyAnthony D.avid 

OF PRIVATE SPEECH IN PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDRENT^ ^ 

Rice, Mabel Elsffe Lyddtfn " •• ♦ 
THE EFFECT OF CHILDREN'S PRIOR NON- 
VERBAL color' CONCEPTS ON TH^^ LEARNING 
OF COLOR 'WORDS 



i-Siebzel^ner, 



Rlch-Siebzel^ner, Marcia Jfyra 
SEX DIJ-FERENCES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
VBRBAL-SOCIAL RESPONSES ' 



Thorn, Jane LaTullppe 

-LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 

IN THE HOME: THEIR REUTIONSHIP TO 
.THE CHILD'S RECEPTIVE AND EXPRESSIVE 

VOCABULARY . DEVELOPMENT UPON ENTRANCE 

INTO KINDERGARTEN 

* ■ - 

Tucker, Elizabetfi"§ulzby ' 

— eirrCDREN's explanations of word sim- 

, ILARITIES IN RELATION TO WORD KNOWN- 

. NESS : 



r'Vlbulsri, Chamnotig 
CONSERVATION OF SUBSTANCE: THE EFFECT 
OF LANGUAGE pN LOGICAL THOUGHT' IN 

• YOVNG CHJLD|e|I 
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FIRCIPTIONS OF MALE AND FEMALE SBX- 
APPROPRIATE AND SEX-'INAPPROPHIATE LAN- 
GUAGE Order No. 7001427 

BERRYMAN, Cynthia Louise, Ph.D. Bowling Gr^en State Uni- 
versity, J078. 131pp. 

Two •timuluK tapes were created to manipulate male ^nd 
female communicators' use of task and socio -eniQtJonal be- 
havior, pronunciation o( -i^g word endings, i At erruptlons, pitch, 
intonation , j^d number of words. T^ dHermlne the source of 
perceptnal attributions to male and female communicators, 
thli„itudy compared subjects' perceptions of male and female 
communicators who use» sex-appropriate and sex-lnapproprinte 
language features. ^ 

Results indicate that regardless of whether they are used 
by a male or female communicator, traditional ^female* lan- 
^guage features consistently contribute to the user's credibility. 
A communicator, regardless of (gender, who uses trj^ditional 
.*raal«* language features is consistently' rated as more ex- 
troverted. 

It was concluded that: 1) ConrnmnlcatDrs are differentially 
rated as a consequence of linguistic features In their messages 
rather thaji as a consequence of mere Identification o^ source 
gender; 2) One's language sho^j^ld not hk^ restricted by tradi- 
tional sex-role prescriptions but should be guided by situa- 
tional appropriateness. 



TIP OF THE TONGUE AND SLIP OF THE EAU: IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR LANGUAGE PROCESSING Order No. 7901340 

BROWMAN, Catherine Phebe, Ph.D. University of C;^lif(irnla, 
Los Angeles, 1978. I^'lpp. Chairman: Professor Peter* 
Ladefoged * * ^ i 

\ Lexkat retrieval errors (the tip-of -the -tongue phe)i(5menon 
'or . TOT) and perceptual errors (sUps of the ear or SLOE) oc- 
ciyrring <Uiring casual convers^ion >yere analyzed and compared 
to each ot\eb; ■ \ 

Chaptei^ne includes a general description of the TOT data 
. as well as analyses of the role (»f unit si>:e, wit|)in-unlt position 
and stress. The lexical errors consist primarily of errors of " 
segment order and secondarily of errors in segment identity. 
Recall Ijf most accurate at three points of prominence within the 
word: at the beginning, at the end. and at the beginning of the 
stressed syllable. The segments tend to be recailled in small 
groups: consonant clusters, vowel plus clusters, or entire syl- 
lables. Vowels in particular are generally recalled in combina- 
tion with thsMmmediatoly adjacent consonants; they combine as 
often with preceding consonantal as with following consonants. 
Consonants In final pf).sition in the syllable rarely are recalled 
alone; they are almost always combined wiHrthe vowel. Conso- 
nants in the initial position of ^he syllable on the other hand, are 
recalled without the vowel much more frequently. The rhythmic 
pattern of the lexical item is generally recalled accurately re- 
gardless of whether the segments are accurately recalled. The 
Initial e.on8onant(s) of the stressed syllable are generally ac-* 
curately rec^in^^d; h(iwover, they are recalled ns stressed (rather 
than unstVesSed) only if the rhythmic pattern of the lexical item 
Is also correctly recalled. Strej^s facilitates recall only for the 
initial portion of the stresjJed syllal)le, not for ^he vowel or final 
portion. 

fhapter two Inrludc-s a grneral description of the SF.OE data 
as*^'well as an analysis of the role of the word in perceptualjer- 
ror^. The malr>rlty of the errors occur within one word. There 
Is no svidence that any particular porflon of the word trlgnfers 
the tnlsperception. There is a very slight tendency for words to 
be |)ercelved as .^horter^ either by perceiving two sh6rl words 
Instead of a single lonir 'word.'or by fallinp to perceive some 
portion of the word. A mlsperception of word structure J[two 
short words perceived as one i(»nj5 word, or vice versa) is as- 
sociated with more sof^mental errors and hiore sf»ri()us segmen- ' 
tal errors (multiple ff»alure chanitps). 

Chapter throe (*^^<tH^^<<»s ^he Investljiatlon of^perceptual er- 
roirs with analyses orrhe distrilmtion of iwfceptual errors wUhIn 
the word. Two sources of perceptual errors ari> pasWod: a low- 
^1 acoustic niHanalysifl, and ln(prferef!co'tp|lh\ higher (lea- 



leal) leyels. Errors attributable to a low-level acoustic mls..- 
analysls occur most frequently at the beginning of the word and 
of the syllable, and least frequently at the end of the word and 
the syllable. On the qther hand, errors attributable to high level 
Interference occur least frequently at the beginning and end of * 
the word, and most frequently In the middle of the word. 

Chapter four compares the lexical errors and the perceptual 
errors to each other and to the Information present In the acoua- 
Hc signal. On the basls .of this comparison, a mechanism com- 
mon to both lexical ;rnd perceptual 'C'rrors is prop*>ed. The 
common mechanism focuses attention on the l)eginnlhg and end 
of the word, and also on the Injtlal* portion of the stressed syl- 
lable. It l^ su^^Kested that the pattern of lexical i^rrors is- a 
function of this mechanisYn o|)erating during retrieval, rather 
than a fujiction of storaj^e. It is further i)rpix)SQd ^at the pat- 
tern of perceptual errors Is a functlwi of this mechanism oper- 
ating on tlw* output of a duration-ba.selj low level acoustic ana- 
lyxei* 'ex 



NAMING DEFICITS IN ANOMIA AND APHASIA: IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR MODELS OF SEMANTIC AND LEXICAL l^R- ' u 
GANIZATION — Order No.; jjk)65Z4 

' BUHR, Robert Drake, Ph.D. I3rown Universjty, 197^IT228pp. 

A study was Undertalcen to analyze the rcllat/on between nam- • 
Ing disruptions and semantic processing disruptions In aphasia. 
The performance of five clinical groups (normals, Broca^s 
aphaslcs, anomics, and Right -Hemisphere-damaged patients) 
was measured for HT and Error scores across naming, per- 
ceptual processing, and semantic processing Aages. 

All groups performed equally well on the perceptual tasto, 
although the Brain-damaged group took longer. Perceptual ' 
matching, however, gave evidence of semantic ally -based con-. * 
stralnts. 

Results 'of performance on other tasks Indicate that v 
Wernicke's aphaslcs are the most impaired group in both nam- 
ing and semantic matching tasks. Anomlcs perform as well as , 
nornyds on the naming task, although they did show RT Impair- 
ments. Both the anomics and the RH group were the slowest * 
on the semantic matching tasks, although they dld^not make as 
many errors as the Wernicke's group. Although there were 
overall differences between the performance of the anomlcs 
and Wernicke's groups, some similarities emerged In perfor-^ 

. mance on the auditory -visual semantic matching task. This ob- 
servation Is confounded, however, by the mildness of the naming 
deficit In the anomic group. 

The Broca*s group also evidence naming and semantic pro- 
cessing d^f>cits. However, their semantic disruptions seem 
qualitatively different from those of the lUI jiroups, and quanti- 
tatively different from the other aphaslc groups. There was 
no evidence for semantic field constriction In the Broc.t's 
groups, as In the other groupj^; rather, Broca's ^iphasics suffer 
a disruption of a "feature-matching" mechanism. 
- These results^imply that there are two dimensions of se- 
mantic processing resulting from brain damage: (1) constric- 
tion of semantic field- orf^anlzatlon, and (2) disruption of a 
feature-matqhlng mechanism. Moreover, these dimensions • 
can be disrupted separately. This Implies that corTU)^ehenslon 
deficits resulting from aphasia (or brain damage {ri general) 
are non-unitary nature. 

Results of this experiment also yield conclusions relevant 
to psychology and linguistics: Firstly, Individuals seem to use 
two types of scanning procedures In making semantic related - 
nSss decisions: (1) a scan of the appropriate ^mantle cate- ♦ 
gory In determining that two Items are not related, and (2) a scan 
of ths features associated with the particular Items being com- 
pared In determining that two Items are related. '^Category re- 
search, then. Is only one part a larger semantic processing 
msohanlsm. * ' 

^ Secondly, there is also evidence for a separate level of lex- 
ical representation, which may be unaffected by semantic or- 
|^l;wtion deficits, or which may be disrupted without semantic ^ 
field constriction. It does appear^. however, that semantic pon- 
straints play a role In the organUatlon of this lexical repre^ 

iseMatlon level. 



flMUy, thw iMmt to a rtlatlon b«tw»«n s^mtntteft^ld 
coMtrMtion mid naming dafieita, although thhi axplanattoh can*' 
Ml a«aoiiAt fori#oor naming parformanca in Broca'a aphaaia. 
Am altti^aaUya explanation for tha parformanea of this gi:oiip^ 
Jjoflaradf Tha relation Iwtwaan semantic processing dafidta 
"rebultli^r from brain damage. and neural^ memory modela is alao 
diacusaad. 



DEVELOPMENTAL DISCOlf^SE: FORM, FUNCTION, Aiio 
PROCESS IN EJ^CRIVtIVB MONOLOGUES 

Order No, 7911484 

CHESANTOW, Jeanne Renou, Ph.D. Washington University, 
.;1»78. 374pp. Chairman: Marshall Durbin ^ \. 

Experiments were carried out which d^te)*mined how de- 
scriptions of pictures'are generated by children age5 five to 

. tan and by adults, an^a discourse analysis Was'madcyjf the 
linguistic nature (organization, syntax, stemantics, ana prag- 
mattes) of such descriptions.- * * " 

Verbal descriptions oAhe same photograph were elicited 
from 24. elementary school children, ages five, six, seven, and 
ten (six in each age group) and frjom twelve adults, six of whom 
wrote their descriptions. Using an ethnography of speaking 
approach, the components of the context of situation for this 
particular interview were determined and an assessment made ' 
of the Influence eaoh component had on the linguistic output of 
the participants. Components having an identifiable influence 
were found to be the age and social roles of the partfeipants, 

. the descriptive purpose of the discourse, the monologic form 
of thr message, and the presuf)po8itional pool for the speech 
aituation. Examples of how each component influenced the Sur- 
face structure are^ provided. The interview as a whole yras 
found to be composed of adjacency, pairs and a three -move 
aliciting excWtrige, such as thbse fo^nd in classroom discourse. 
The internal structure of the monologues was examined ■ 
li trl -partite discourse analysis. First, .employir>g a 
method set u^by Halliday and JlasAn (1976), the cohesive ties 
(such as pronominalization, deflnitizAtion, ellipsis^9ynonymy, 
hyponymy, and partonymy) relating the sentences to one an- 
other, were identified, defined either grammatical or lex- 
ical, amd counted /or each discourse. The number of cohesive* 
ties per discourse incxeased wilh|^e age of the childrenr The 
adult spoken showed a marked increase over the children's^ 
and theyiduK written a sharp Increase over the aSuIt spokeir 
Seobnd, the overairorgani«atiofl of the discourses was f 
amined. »A unit 6f discourse, termed a pa^s, was proposed ^ 
defined both^Unguisticafly and psycholo|fically. The method , 
organisation for all. age groups was fyund to be a series of spch 
passeii ov^r the jpiain subject areas of the picture; this strategy 
waa found to be sclGctiva, discrete; and cyclical, characteris- 
tics Shared with other skilled human'' activities. A'salfence U-i 
erarchy ^termined the ordering of information, both in the^\ 
whole passes and within individual parses. The development 
of Uie successive pass strategy was both qualitative and quan- 
tltKive. The mcJ^n number of passes^per description increased' 
with ia*» did the Inforntajiveness of the pass as measured 
by counting the num{)er otcontentlves in ^he sut^Jects* first 
paas over the subject category men . 

Third, the initial element or starting point of the sentences 
in the discourses was examined from a functional sentence 
perspective!. The development of starting points proceeded 
from minin\ally functional starting jxjints to complex starting 
points, such as adverbs of location, which began to-appear in 

^the discourses of the nine* and ten -year -olds. The communi- , 
cative value of such adv<!rbials In sentence Initial position is / 
datatlad with examples. 

This study has shown In measurable detail how the ability 
to produce organized discourse. develops In children from age. 
fiira to age ten as compared with the discourses of mature 
apaakarat 
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PRAGMATIC INFORMATION AND CONTEXTUAL VARIA- 
XION: LISTENER-DEPENDENT MODIFICATIONS IN , ' 

SPEECH OF TOUR-YEAR-OLD CJIILDREN 

' Order No.'796988S ' 

CONANT, Su^n Jane, Ed^D. Harvarci University, 1978. 194pp. 

0^.5?'^*^'^'^'^°''^*^*°"'*^°'''"^^*°"^^'*^ speakers' uses- 
of aentences, i^classifled into fotfr overlapping groups: atten- 
tionai-orienting formation, information about illbcutionary 
force, information about speaker stance, and thematic informa- 
ti6n\ Lltiguistlc devices for encoding these kinds of information 
are discussed. 

In a study of 4-year^l4 children's speech to one another 
and to toddlers, it was hypothesized, first, that 4 -year -old sub- 
jects produce more speech in M-minute sessions \Hhen talking 
tp peers thaivwhen talking to toddlers; second, that the 4-year- 
old subjects use 12 categories of linguistic devices for encoding 
pragmatic information at a hjgjier rate wherf talVJng to peers 
^ than when talking to toddlers; third, that more 4-year-old sub- 
je<^ts u^^e complex pragmatic device^ when talking to peers' only 
. than use such devices when talking to toddlers only an<t to both 
addressees, but that this Is not the case /or simple devices. 

Results iTfdicate that (i>^= 25) 4 -year-old subjects spoke * 
more words and took mo* conversationaUurns when talking 
to peers than when talkiag to loddlers, although amounttf speech 
seems-fo be related to the order in which sessions take place ^ ' 
(peer first or toddler first) and to th6 degree of friendship^he^* 
tween the 4-year-oJds. A multivariate analysis, with diife^- 
ences in rates of using the 12 categories of devices as dependent 
variables, shows th%t, overall, subjects '-rates of using the cate-' 
goriea differed when talkUig to pfeers an(twhen talking to tod- * 
dlers. Univariate analyses indicate (hat subjects used'9 of^the 
12 categories at a significantly higher rate (£<,025) to peers 
than to toddle.rs. Results also indicate that the four categprlee 
of simple devices we^e not-used%})y more su^cts to peers only 
than to both addressees and to toddlers only; but that four oC 
the eight categories of complex devices were used by more'sub- 
^(t P^^^»^"ly*^an to botlv addressees aiid lotoddlera only. , 
* Theoretical and methodological issues related to the study 
. ire discussed, particularly the^ possibility that detoured speech, 
speech overtly^dlrected at one person but covertly aimed at an- 
pther, occurs at different rat^s in different contexts, and hence 
systematically biases results in studies like the one reported. 



IDENTinCATION OF ORAL COMMUI^ICATION SKILLS IN 
CHILDREN: AN ANALYSIS QF DEVELOPMENTAL AND 
INDTVIDUALnPIFFERENCES in PERFORMANCE 

Order No. 7904417 
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DBCAD, Jollnda 
ley, 1978. 138pp. 




Ph.D. University of California, Berke- 



The pattern of speaker>erformance across eight communis 
^ cation tasks^was examined iiVa sample of seventy speaker- 
llatenar pairs of second and fVirth grade boys and girls from 
a white, middle-class area. The tasks chosen were meant to 
repraaent four types of information-giving, including deaertp* 
tlon, direction-giving, narration ajid story -retelling. There 
were N^o tasks of each type. Perfcrmance was evaluated an 
the baais of the speaker's initial encoding'tind the listener's ' 
Initial response, without the listener providing feedback. Be- 
aidaa the variables of age and sex, a set of independent vtri- 
aMaa waa tooiuded^, corresponding to cognitive style^ workinf 
memory capacity, and general ability. Th^ dependent variables 
were subjective ratings of speaker effectiveness on each taak, 
baaed on adult raters' judgements of how well the iisttf»fer 
etfuld have responded based on what the speaker said, f * 

The results of the correlational and factor analyses^of taali 
ratings for grades combined suggested that two skills were in- 
volvadi a sequantial skill and a descriptive skill. Comparieona 
of rslad offeotlveneas between taaka showed that the eaaier^ 
l^ka were thoae that loaded on only one skllU whe»eas the 
■•^••e dlfflcult.twika re4ulred both akilla. 
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llgttlficant grade-UveV differences were found In spealwr 
*||frfqr»ianc0 on all eight tanks* An examination of the filctor^ 
IPIulliiC ftetterns within each grade suggested that there wer* 
»tlso qualitative differences in the way each g^ade performed 
^ /In second grade, the factor loading pattern specific to • 
/each tjpf of task^ whereas by fourth grade more general com- 
I miNlleatlon skills 5^merged< In Edition, the materials invoWed 
In eacKtask also played an important role in perfdfrmance sIm* 
Uarltles across tasks. An examination o( the relative ditft'** 
ciilty of the tasks wlhln grade revealed that the ratings^ 
tasks representing the descriptive skill were significantly 
higher tkaii those representing the sequential skill In^ebMd ^ 
grade. The difference between tasks decreased in fourth |radi^ 
lndle||t4ng that performance improved mare fof tasks involving « 
sequential skill and suggested that descriptive jgkill develops ^ 
before sequential skill. s ' ' . 

Examination of ^ex dlfferiAces Indicated that although there 
was little difference in overall speaker effectiveness between 
girls and boys, there were differences In the patterns of .cor<« 
relations among tai^ks: for girls, the cluster of correlations 
was stronger for jthe, sequential skill tasks^ and there was a 
stronger r^Vationshlpnt>etween the individual ratings within that 
cluster with the other independent variables^ for boys, this 
relationship was similar for the cluster representing the de-^ 
scrlptlye skill, ^ 

* The correlations ot the task ratings with^he Independent 
variables suggested the usefulness of applying the theury of 
cognitive development proposed by Pascual'-Leone to com- 
mUnldi^ion. Bpth Digits Backwards (assessing M--sp;ice) and 
Block DesTJtrtttssessIng fleld-d^pendence -independence) were 
significantly correlated with all the tasks for grades combined. 
Inr,addUion> PigUs Backwards correlated with the sequential 
tasks In second grade but not with the descriptive tasks, and 
did not correlate with any of the tasks in fourth grade. This 
suggested that the tasks representing each ^klU required a 
certs^n minimal M^-^space that had beert attained for the de^ 
scrip^ve skill by second grade and attained for the sequential - 
skill bV fourth grad^. Block Design correlated with the factors 
that explained niost^of the variance for both grades combined 
and witiun grades, but did not correlate with any individual 
tasks. l\|e finding that partlalling out Block Design and Digits 
Backward^ affected many of the simple correlations for grades 
combined Suggested that although Block Design did not have a 
strong relationship with any of the individual tasks, it served 
a ffclIitahVA function in performance. The Slosson was pri"* 
<4narlly rtiated to tasks^representing^the descriptive skilly and 
was an inci'easingly important variable by fourth grade, which 
seemed to indicate that the older speakers used mor^ logical 
reasoning in their. encodings. 

Some methodological considerations which might have In* 
fluenced the results are discussed. 



SYLLABIFICATION AND SYLLABLK STRUCTURE: EVI-* 
DENCE FROM CHILD LANGUAGK Order No, 7910961 

; FALLOWS, De^)ofah Jean Zerad, Ph.D. The University of Texas 

at Austin; 1978, I07pp, Supervisor^ , Robert D. King ' 

/ ^ 
A major concern in recertt linguistic ife^arch has been the 

syllable and Us place in phonological theory./ Cur re^it research. 

hss focused on two issuest (1) the syllabification process --the 

• division of words into their component syliablea; (2) defining 

the chsracterlstics of the resulting syllables. 

Syllable theories base syllabification on four major princi- 
ples: (I) phonotactics of the language; (2) the maxinuim num- 
ber orconsonants^t the syllable nnset; (3) maximum ambisyl- 
InblcUy, or the siPring of consonants by syllables; (4)attrsction 

maximum number of consonarits by a stressed syllable. 
Different theories use different combinations of these princi- 
ples srfd sdggest different preferred syllabU structures, 

III this research data on word syllabi f|Bon were collected 
from two ag'e-groups of English -spealcing children, five and t#n; 
yeiire old. The data reflect on the validity of the syllabification 
pfrtiKlplesf their relative Importance, different methods of syl- 
labifying in different word structures, and resulting 4iyllable 

O tr«JtMl^eS. 'm ^ 
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Moults showed that the shape of^a stressed syllable Is more 
regular than the shape of an uitstressed syllable: iipeakertf witt- 
sylUbifyaword to maintiffn the preferred structure of a stressed 
syllable at the expense,* If nece^ary, of tffft,uf)3itres8ed syllable. 
With respect to stressed syllables, the consonant phonotactics 
of the language are almost always observed (98%) in d^lUbifica- 
tlon; ^stressed syllable will attract the maximum number of. ' 

^ consonants In initial position (94%) but'-not final position unless* 
the vowel is lax (85%).. Thus, the preferred syllable shape I9: • 
CVHf'the vowel is ten^ and CVC if it is lax. Further, ambi- 
syllsbiclty is used as a strategy for regularizing the shap^ of 
an unstressed syllable 36^ of the time. by attracting a consonant 

;^ in initial position and 19% of the time'by closing a lax voyel, 
'There is a consensus among both groups of speakers on 
these findings.. iHowever, older speakers as individuals are 
, more consistent in their syllabifications, and as a j^roup em% 
ploy amblsyllablcity twice as often as a strategy for fegulari'z-. 
Irtg the structure of unstressed syllables. 



CONVEkSATIONAL PRACTICES IN A PEER GROUP OF 

BLACK CHILDREN 6rder No, 7824723. 

CXXDDMN,'Marjorie Harness, Ph,D. University of Penri- 
sylvaij/a, 1978. 699pp. Supervisor: Erving Goffman, 

^A range of speech activities in a peer gtoup of urban black 
working class children, ages foUr through thirteen," are investi- 
gated from the perspective of the approach to conversation anal- 
ysis developed by Sacks and his colleagues. Activities ex- 
amined include rituals of access, ^stories, command sequences, 
ritual insult, gossip, forjns of arguing, tricking, and various 
types of speech play. Data consist of several hundred hours 
^ of audiotape of spontaneously occufrin^ conversation which took 
place over. a sixteen month period.^ 

A general introduction discusses the relevance of the analy- 
sis of conversation for the study of culture and social organi- 
zation. Then, fgllowing a brief description of the setting In 
which fietd\york took place, play and processes of comparison 
among sex- and age-different groups are discussed. Girls and 
, boys make use of different forms of 'directive* sequences In- 
coordinating activities, and such differences can be seeo to be' 
related to procedures for makil^ comparisons. /f 

Analysis then turns to investigation of a number of c^Vmversa- 
tlc^l striictures, such as turn-taking, overall structural orga^ 
awatlon, repairs, and the prefer en^^e for agreement, in the talk 
^oT thi'S particular group. It is found that these children utilize 
the same turn-taking system as that described^ Sacks, Scheg- 
loff and Jefferson (1974)., They do not, Kowever, employ greet- ' 
ings to begin talk with each other; further, the access ritiials 
they do use do not boun^ conversational units, but rather pe- 
riods of ro-prcfience. 

In^estigaliortof disagreement sequences reveals that argu- 
rtientaliVe talk is a highly organized phenomenon, constructed 
thrcHigh Kyslrniatic allot n.ilivrs to the arlivilios (hrnu^jh which ' 
the preference for self rtjrreclion ;uid the preference for agre 
men^are achieved. The turn shapes, soquenring patterns, In-^^ 
tonation contours, andJypes of person descriptors of children' 
argumentative talk, am|jtt^l-as prwedures for bringing It to * 
a close, are describ^T ^ : ' 

The third chaptelnnvej^tigates rttories. The perspective 
taken conversation analysts to their study. I.e., examining 
stories as the emergent products of the interaction o^ speaker 
and l\earer, is distinguished from that of folklore and linguis- 
tics. Preface, response and telling sequences are ;uialyzed Ia 
. the recountings of the children, Recipients and teller actively 
collaborate in developing the story, the structure of which is 
found toiproVide a form of social organiz^llion which can be dlf. 
ferentiated from that chHracleristlc of argxjmenlative sequent^ 
• The final phentJmenon examined 1^ jin extended form of got-** 
sip event railed he- said-she-said." Procedures for con^itruct- • 
Ing the event provide n^t only for utterai^ces with a particular ' 
structure but also creatc-a coherent domain of aeti^n, including 
en organized past and .situated biographies for each of the-par^ 
ticlpants at different stages in the event, as well 26 ajik)roftrl- 
^e identities and actiorts for them in the present. Actual 
qoences of t*ajlk occurring in different stages Of the activity .are 



*«naly««d in detail. In the reporting stagP^fie organization of 
, th# h#-»ild- she- said i« fdund to Interlock with more^eneral 
i^rocedures for utory construction,* with the effect that relevant 
•toriet are n*|only systematically constructed but also sys- 
iennaticaUy varv^in terms of, foe example, changes in reclpi^^ 
entt. In the comrontation stage, the point where the party talked 
about br.^ng8 action against the ^arty who talked about her, the 
. structure of the he- said- she- said intersects with the structures 
for constructing disagreement to produce focused and extended 
(tebate. 

The analysis of conversation' permits the investigation ot 
language, culture and social organization from a single inte- 

^ grated perspective. Detailed study of the spontaneous speech 
oC a group of black children on the street reveals that rather 
than being disorganized it is in fact highly organized and ritu-' 
ally complex -~ indeed h demonstration of their ability not 

^simply toconi?truct coherent sentences, but also to construct 
social order. 



THE .GROWTH OF WORD MEANING DURING MIDDLE 
O • CHIL/DHOOD 

c 

, <^ - 

HAMBLEY, Janice Marie, Ph.D. University of Toronto (Can- 
ada), 1^78 ^ 

This the.sis reports an Investigation of children's understand- 
, Inf of word meaning, with particjular interest focused on th^ en- 
/ coding of semantic features. Previous research has shown that 
J adults derive complex word meaning from/lh(j encoding of mul- 
tiple features. This study was designed to investigate whether 
children, like adults, encode several semantic features at a 
time, thereby exhibiting a sigiilar potential for rich comprehen- 
sion of word meaning. r 

Following Bruner, Olver and Gteenfield (1&67), Claris (1973), 
Anglln (1970) and others, one possible prediction would hold 
that developmental \lifforonce« would be found in the encoding 
, ^ patternis of younger and ofder children, with younger cKildren 
encoding fewer features than older children. However, fhe al- 
ternative viewpoints of Huttonlocher (1974) and Rosch (1973, 
1975) would predict that younger and older children would'jfx- 

• hiblt comparable encoding piittorns if certain relevant' variables 
^ w'ere controlled in the stMy^ Rosch (1973, 1975) found that chil- 
dren and adults exhibited sin'lilar patterns in their cOtTiprehen- 
Sloh of word meaning when the words were central members of 

• a category. Differriices betwren children and adults ar*peared , 
when peripheral mcinbers of a category were presented, Hut- 
tenlocher Tound, whrn studying cotnprrhension of nieaning[and * 
not verbal production, that children\ind adults were comparable 
In abilities. In the present study only^r)rdR which were rated 
AH brmg < iMjtr.il nu'nilwrs of thf Cjtr^torit'S under i nv*«stlgatlon' 

I were used as stimulus it«Mnfi. Also. t!ie pro(:(Hhire <Mnployed 
In the research fFKMsurod ' nrnprehension of word meaning with.- 
out requirmg overt prodiio^ion of'catej^ori/ing responses. 

The method used to study these different theoretical posi- 
tions >^as Wi(:ken*fi Release from Proactive Inhibition technique. 
' This is an inrmediate memory procedure which allows one to 
manipulate the degree of apparent overlap in meaning of cate-"* 
gorles of words and to measure Ihe subjects' recnJl of the dif- 
ferences in me;i^ning. overlap. 
^ The subjects were 256 children in grades 3 "and 6. The 'chll-.' 
dren In both grades wer^ divided into two groups according to 
vocabulary test scores to form a high and low verbal ability 
group per grade. Children were assessed for their. ability to 
differentiate, bet ween four categories of woras varying In fea- 
* tureoverlap. Differences "in recall scores, reflecting differ- 
ences in Uie children's perceptiori of feature overlap (Wlckena, 
^ Dalexman k Fggemeipf, 1976), were measured as a function of 
ejtperi|Tjrt*ntal\-ondittoh, age and level of verbal ability. 

The resuUs Indicnvted^that ehlldrnn fi^om both grade^i and 
both" levels of verbal abilit^comprehended the tnoanirtgs of the ■ 
word^ in a^anner s-imil^iirlb adults. Tlfe recall of the high 
and loF verbal ability children In grades 3 and 6 was consistent 
with an Interpretation of-^muHiple encoding of semantic features. 
Dlffecetices between the t>yo griides and the two levels of verbal 
Ability pccurr(Dtd only with respect to, overall recall; tfie rela- 
^ r recall pf one category another was consistent acrott 
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all groups of subjects. These data supported the findings of 
Rosch (i973, 1974) and Huttenlocher (1974) with regard to chU- 
dren's understanding of word meaning. Like adults, children 
demonstrated an ability to encode multiple features of meanlAg. 

This apparent consistency in multiple encoding of semantic 
features acrosis two age groups of children and adult subjects, V 
led to'the conclusion that quite possibly the underlying struc-* 
ture of semantic encoding might be common to language users 
of all ages. While the feature lists associated with word mean- 
ings are frequently different for children and adults, \jhen mul- 
tiple features are attached to word meaning, it is suggijsted 
that both children and adult^are capable of multiple encoding. 



. AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSES oV CHILDREN TO 
VARIOUS LJEVELS 0FT3UESTI0NS Order No. 7901650 

JBJNNINGS, Diane Faulk, Ed.D. University of Georgia, 1978. 
238pp. Supervisors: Bernlce Cooper and Louis Bashaw 

The purpose of this sttfdy was to Investigate the effect of 
age, sex, socioeconomic statds, and question type upon the quan- , 
titatlve and qualitative differences In the responses of five-, 
seven-, ,and nine-year-old children to four types of.questionst 
cognitive-memory, convergent, divergent^^d evalu^itlve. The 
quantitative differences were measured accJ>rdlng to the length 
of the response; the qualitative differences were measured ac- 
cording to the syntactic complexity of the response and the . 
child's egocentric Involvement In relating to questions and 
Justifying his answers. 

The 158 subjects for the study Included 73 males and 35 fe- 
male»--56 five-year-old" children from kindergarten, 46 seveh- 
year-old children from second grade, and 56 nine-year-old • 
children from fourth grade. All the subjects were white and 
were representative of the lower or middle socioeconomic class ^. 
according tb Warner's Inde.x of Socioeconomic Status (1960). 
There wei-e 76 middle SES subjects and 83 lower SES sub- 
jects. All the subjects were Interviewed and taped Ip a room 
. \away from thelr.classroom. Each child was told the same 
/ short story using puppets and props and asked 12 questi^iiftN..,,^^ 
about the story and chara(?ters-~three cognitive -giiemory^ thr^e 
convergent, three divergent, and three evaluative questions. 

The Gallagher-Aschner Question Classification System pro- 
vided a guide for classifying the four types of questions asked. 
The measures used In the analysis of the resfxinses were (1) the 
mean word length ot the response, (2) the mean word length of 
the T-unit (Hunt, 1965) with Loban*s guidelines (1976) for oral 
responses to questions to assess complexity amd (3) the Test 
of Task Relatedness, devised by Kroot (197G) from'thc work of 
Plaget (1965), to assess egocentric Involvement in relating to 
questions and justifying answers. 

A three-way analysis of variance was used to study all three 
measures of response to each t^^pe of question. To further in- 
terpret significant thre(?-way interactions, a two-way analysis 
of variance was done for eacW*age by question type. A three- 
way repeated nieasures analysis ()f variance was used to study 
the responses of all the children' to each group of questions. 
Subsequent-analyses were performed when F ratios at or be- 
yond the .05 level were .obtained In any analysis. 

The conolusions'basrd \x\yon the findings of this study werer 
. (1) For length of response, complexity of response,' and taa*^ 
\ relatedness of response sccrrr^; middle ^ES subjects scofed 
significantly hij^her than lower SES subjects for all four types 
of questions asked. (2) For total quostiofis ask^d the length of^ 
responsp, ronjjHexitv of ro;;|H)n.<ie. and task relatedness of re-^ 
'sponse scores w'ero sijjnifioantly higher for middle SK*S chil- 
dren at iige 5 th;in Iovv^mVSKS cliildren of a^es :).,7. and 9. 
(3) A\\v and vSKS .'ij^rnilicant'ly affc.rted thrtl^n^ith of rrsp')nsp 
of fiv<*-. seven-, atw|^ nine -ye.u -old chiUlre?\lo th" foui tvpes 
■ of questions asked. Kvaluiitivr and ronver^f^nt (|UPshons elicited 
the l<»MK<'st response?: frr^ni all n^e and SKS jir^nps ami <*ot;ni- 
.tiVe-nuMuory and divprjcont questions, rUcited the shoi'test re- 
S|K)nses from all \\\\v ;uid SKS gr(Mt[).'i. f4VA(:p and SFS sig- 
nificantly affert^Hl romple.xitv of resp.>r<se U^ ttir different 
queStinfi tvpi's. AH arVl SKS iti (hi|K had sh».M)fi( .inflv hm^rr 
T-unlt rpspotiscs to evaluative (iiipsti(«r\s than t^ all fpw's- 
tions. There. were si^uiificant SKS diffei ences in (-(unplexity 
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Pt rtupo^tes among five'»y0ar-old children. In response to cof - 
iittlirt-m«mory .queAtlpi\s In Javor of advantaged subjecfSr Age 
Md tn did not significantly interact to affect responsts to 
eomrerfffit and divergent questiont, with the exception of a 9lf- 
nif leant age difference between ages 7 and 9 subjects In rehponft 
to eofivtrfent questlonii in favor of the older childreit (5) In 
coRiUntitf the, four typesr of quefitions, an increase In mean T- 
anil length accompanied an increase in age indicating a devel- 
Ofmienlid trend. (6) Age and SES affected the subject's ego- 
centric Involvement.' In answering questions and Justifying 
>Aftwerp. Evaluative questions elicited significantly the highest 
mean task relatednje»s scores from, all age and SES groups. 
Following in decr^lising order were taslc relatedness response 
ieores to convergent, dlf^gent, and cognitive-memory ques- 
llons« There was no significant deference between ages on tall 
relatedness 'scores for cognitive-memory questions, (7) For 
all questions asked, mean relatedness scores Increa&ed 
slightly at each age tevel ipdicatlng^ a decrease In egocentric - 
involvement with increasing age. All children were best able 
16 relate to evaluative questions and provide more Justification 
of their answers, (8) The sex variable was not significant con- 
.cernlng length of response, complexity of respcmse, or ego 
.centric Involvement In answerin^C questions and Justifying an -\ 
swers, " 4- 



TEMPORAI^ PARAMETERS WITHIN THE SPEECH SIGNAL- 
^APPLIED TO SPEAKER IDENTIFICATION * 

Order No. 79077 55 

^JOHNSON, Charles Clifford, Jr., Ph,D, The University of 
Florida, 1978. 132pp, Chairman: Harry Hollien 

This project inv^estigated some of the Jdlbsyncratlc speech 
character i8.tlcs which permit an Individual to be identified from 
Ills voice alone. The specific objectlvcis were:>(l) select and 
eipamine certain tenriporal speech parameters, with reference 
tojthelr speaker Identification capabilities , (2) test the speaker 
Identincatlpn eTfectlveness of the selected parameters undelr 
stress and disguise conditions^ and jMbxatnlne the affects of 
slmitlated field conditions on the'Spel^il' identification capa-» 

riles of the selected temporal vectors. * 
Fottr sets of temporkl pai'amcters were chosen. These vecr 
tors included durational analysis of: (1) relative enetiy 
several lev<tt of intensity, (2) voiced and voiceless activity, 
(3) vowel/consonant ratios, and (4) specific words anc^ phrases. 
IJach of these vectors was composed of from 2 to 40 varUbles. 
These temporal vectors were extract ed,from speech' samples* 
generated froni three experiments. 

The Initial experiment was a laboratory -based study. Forty 
adult males read a standard, prose passage while being re- 
corded In an *ideal* laboratory setting. The results of this 
experiment demon.«»t rated the li;ne -energy distribution (TED) 
vector as the mqst effectlye of the selected temporal param- 
eters. The voiced/voiceless speech time (VVL), vowel/con- 
sonant duration ratio (V/C),.Hnd word and phrase duration 
(WpD) vectors followed in descending order, of Identification * 
effectiveness. » 

The second experiment also was laboratory -based. In this 
case/the subjeets (20 adult onales) were recerc^ed under slnv* * 
liar conditions as those of ihf first experiment. However, these 
subjects re^ld the passage In !hree different manners: (1) nor- ' 
mal speech, (2) stress (applied via electric shock), and (3) free 
dlS|Uise. This experiment resulted In the same vector effec- / 
ttveness as the first experfment. That Is, application of the 
TCD vector yielded the highest levels of Identification and ihi 
VVL, VA^, and WPD folloWed In effectiveness. In addition. It 
ims foiled that stress and disguise speaking- conditions do.re* 
Aict ths Identification pow^r of the selected temporal vectoci. 
It shOuM be noted that, while th^ disguise condition yielded s 
nuicll lower scores than the n^rfnal, this condition was higher 
ttaMi other similar studlei. 

In the third study, the temp^ill parameters wer^» Investl- 
gUrted iMid^r ccnditlons 'parallel to the (orerislc model. Aspeaktr 
sluHikttd a *Crlme* over the telephone and a 'su^ct pool* ^ 
wee er«eted by re^ibrdllnf subjects in a simulated Inter rofstlbn 
j --*i s #<iire. The .finding* demonstrated that the vectors ^re 



relatively ineffectual in this very restrictive situation. How- 
ever, the TED and VVL vectors did show some limited poten-* 
tial; liyiicating {hat these vectors may be useful In a speaker 
identification system suitable ior the forensic world. 

In general/ a few overall conclusions can be made based en 
the findings of the three completed studies. 

1. Temporal characteristics found within the speech sig- 
nal are Important in the speaker identification process. 

Certain temporal characteristics aM||dlosyncratic of 
an Individuals speejjh patterns. ^R*^ 

3. Stressful and disguised speaking conditions reduce the 
levels of Identification exhibited by liiese selected tem- 
poral vectors. 

• 4, The temporal parameters examined In this research 
program are less effected than frequency parameters 
^ when a speaker disguises his voice, 

5. Th.e restrictive condition of a simulated field situation 
rgreatly Interferes with the Identification powers of these 

temporal vectors. 

6. The temporal parameters may be a useful addition to 
an estiblished speaker Identification system 

PRESCHOOL CHILDREN'S AWARENESS OF FUNCTION 

WORD^ AS SEPARABLE UNIT^ IN AURAL LANGUAGE 

Order No. 790^5 

^ ^ \ 

KIRK, Carol Ann Coleman, Ph.D. University of Colorado at 

Boulder, 1978. I59pp, Director: Assistant Professor Philip 
' DiStefano ' , , 

The purpose ot this study was; (1) to verify the results V 
the pilot study conducted in 1976 and other studies concerning 
the preschool child's abllitv to /segment words In aural Ian- 
V guage; (2) to assess the euects of segmentation instruction on 
performance of a word' segmentation task, and (3) to assess 
the effect of socioeconomic status on performance of a word 
segmentation task. The sex of the child and the age of thechlld 
were also considered. The study focusec* on fu^ictlon words. 

The sample consisted of 40 preschool children from four 
preschools and one day center in Colorado. iFactors of age 
^ sex and socioeconomic status were considered In randomly' 
assigning subjects to ^ther the control or the experimental 
group. ■' ^ , 

A socioeconomic index was used to determine socioeconomic 
status. A reading screening test was feoijstructed to ellnitdbe 

. children who could read. A segmentation task was constru^ed 
to measure the child's word segmentation ability. The tas 
was demonstrated for all children; only children in the expirU 
mental group received instruction In segmentatlor/of functiT 

f word's. V X ^ . ^ J 

The study used a factorial design. The main effecis Were 
' treatment, sex of the .child, socioeconomic status of the child 
tod age of the child. Six dependent vaWables were analysed 
separately. They were the number of cVrect segmei^tatlons; 
end the number of errors on sentences cdntainthg five types of 
function words: determiners, auxiliaries, auxiliaries plus not, 
Md used as a connector and pr.epositlons. " ' 

Results showed no significant difference in performance of 
the segmentation task due to function word type, or to the sex 
socioeconomic status or age of the child. These findings are' 
opposite those of the pilot study, ^The cbnfllct In results may 
be due to unconscious guelng during oral presentation of the • 
segmentation task in the pilot study, to rheatse\of taped Wsen- 
. tation of the segmerftatlon task in thts study, to the coriiplexlty 
and scope of the segmentation task Itself coupled with hilnimal 
Instruction, or to an Interaction of factors. 

The chlld^{||tlilaTr»t^aye full iis^i/o\ of function words. 
There was rt^Jwemibli^ piSXwfn of development of funpttOn • 
word awarene^ 

Tlie children CDnsIstently divided sentences between the ' 
compMs subject and complete predicate, except whjen a verb 
phraet followed a personal pronoun. 
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frhnuM boundarlfa w«r« crosstd only in sentenpea wllH an 
OftrrkUng rhythmic p^Uttm. . 

Unlocking mtaning waa th# primary concern of thaa# cfJll-^ 
dr«n. Sagmtntln^ worda wai their a«cond concern. 



A DB8CRIPTTVE. ANALYSIS Or THE VERNACULAR LBXI^ 
CX)N OF BLACK ANQ .WHITE STUDENtS AT OHIO UNI- 
VEHSITY tN^RELATION TO ROCK MUSIC 

Ordtr No. 7904836 



K0WIE8KI, Richard E., Ph.D. Ohio University, 1978. 
Di.*tctor of Dissertation: Dr. M. Gyl 
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• *Tht purpose of this study was to investi^te (I) shared and 
<tlspsrate vernacular experiences among Black and White stu« 
dentfl at Ohio University In relation to rock music, a|id (2) so- 
cial behavior related to rock music. 

To gather such Irtformation, two. questionnaires were de- 
. Vised: (l) Slang T^rms Associated with Rock ( STARED and . 
(2) Slang Terms Associated with Rock ( STAR-II ). Star^ I was 
^^\V^^^o elicit slang-terms from rock music experts. 
Rock i^uslc experts were those actively involved in the crea- 
tion, production, and promotion of rock music. On the basU 
of slang terms generated by STAR->I , STAR->n was constructed 
as a test questionnaire. 

STAR-n consisted of thirly-sU referents and slang terms 
across six categories associated with Rock Music and social 
behavior related to Hock Music: (1) Styles of Rock: Soul Rock, 
Country Rock. Black Rock, Punk Rock. Progressive Roqjj; 
(2) Aspects of Hock: ft^injo. Rhythm. Quality. Intensity, Trio, 
Male/Female, Dress, Albums; (3) Drugs: Hash, Cocaine, 
Roach, Whiskey, HlRhneii^; (4) Sexual Activities: Sex. Orgies, 
Fellatio, Cunnlllngus, Fetish, Sodomy; (5) RellgtoUs Experi- 
ences: Spiritual Awareness, Gckl, Occults, Euphoria, Mystl*' 
clsrftr (8) Social Behaylor: NFrlends. Parties. DrlW{, Food, 
Home, Economics, Police HArassmenl. STAR-H was admin- 
istered to 100 Black and 100 While students at Ohio Unlversi"iy 
to determine slang usage araorW Ohio University Students. 

• Analysis of data fronri STAHV II Involved corrtputlng four t- 
tests for the purpose of deter mliVlng differences In the mean 
scores of the total number of resj^nses of Black and White 
students on/Black Slang.; "White Slang, and the res^nse 
ItsJI of -None" and "Other." 

The results of the^-lests indicated that Blajcks'used Black 
slang more frequently than Whiles, Whites used White slang 
more frequently than Blacks, and that Whites responded to the 
Ifem* ''None* more frequently than Blacks. 

AdHltlonally, seventy-two Chl^uare tests were computed 



on each rock music referent to determine if expected vs* ob- 
served Irequency scores were statistically significant among 
Black and White respondents In their slang usage. 

The results of thirty^slx Chi Square tests of Black 8s 
respoasss to STAR-n indicated that thirty-one referemT 
aehievtd statistical significance. However, Black Ss responses 
. to twslve referents Indicated Black gs used more White 
tfian ftlsck slang terms. 

The results of thirty-six Chi Square tests of White Ss _ 
sponses to STARCH indicated twenty-one referents achlev^ 
statistical significance. . However,^hite Ss used more Black 
slang than White slang terAis. ' 

Ths study concluded that slang and rock music* Are .pro- 
ducts ol acculturation. Rock music Is thus viewed as contrltnit-t 
Ing to a levelling ;yd sharing of certain slang terms, but that 
certain slang us^ge among Black and White students indicates 
afi intimate reclprocUy Ijetween languag;e, culture, experience 
afHl rock.muslc,>hat resist acculturation. - 

r Oth#r points of discussion centered.on the relationship of 

VUogpaie and muSlc ancl particularly, the function of rock 
nlMSie as a generatnr of culture-bound experiences that are 
tfsflfied by i>Ung, This study partially supported Flexner's 
(lfl7a) social condmonV contiuclve to. slang formation and, 

* Andrewg and Owens (1973) linguistic devices of slang derive- 

vtKwiiO" 
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TlTf REtATX)NSHlP OP FORMAL OPERATIONS AND SYN^- 
TACTICAL COMPLEXITY IN ORAL LANGUAGE OF ADULT 

brder No, 7901 SSft 

KUHlir, 8ar« Elizabeth Eakln, EdJ).. University of Georgia. 
1978, 86pp, Supervisor: Huey B, Long 

Th* oral languap of 54 white women wai| analyzed for •yn- 
tacMc complexity u»lng the t-unlt. This measure was corri- 
l»t«d with scores on Slnnott's Everyday Form Plagetlan Tasks. 
^^dwcaUon and age were factors also considered. Modest cor- 
•relations betwewi cognitive development and syntactic complex- 
ltyX«*»caHon and qctoltlve defvelopmen^, and education and 
•yntWtic complexity W^lscovered. A small Invers* rela- 
tlanslHD WAV found between age and cognitive development. An 
attemptsjo atudy oral metaphor was not productive. 



CASE RELATIONSHIPS IN THE CREATIVE ORAL LAN- 
GUAGE OF PREOPERATIONAL AND CONCRETE OPERA- 
TIONAL FIRST GRADERS . Order No 7910273 

McCABE, Patrick'x^., Ph.D. Hofstra University, 1979. 181pp. 

T^la Investigatlonyas conducted wlthip a p8ycholiflfc»8tlc 
framework of reading W^hCre a reader actively attempts to>s 
construct an iiuthor's meaning by utilizing 6ues ;)rovided laW 
form of printed language.\The rationale was drawn from three 
areaa of research: (1) The\theory of case relationships This 
l« a description of the various iptracluusal relationships which 
a noun can hold in relation toV verb. (2) Tbe cognitivist theory 
of language acquisition. In this th^iory,. language is mapped onto 




8 theory of cog- 
thought pro- 



pre-existing cogn«ive slru 
nllive development. In this 

cesses undergo developnien 

' The purpose of this Invesli 
tionship between cognitive devel 

reritionahlps'^produced in the cr 
graders. 

In order to acconiplish'this purpose, first graders attending 
two schools in a suburban school di.sl^l, located on Long Ib- 
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development. FCrrty-five preop^ 
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sonted with a sequence of three . 
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individually created an original dra 
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I, were then pre-v 
erniihed to be use- 
io subjects then 
ahd an accompanying 



pretend st^ry was (old to the Investigator. Each Velend"^ 
story was tape recorded and transcribed for analysis accord- 
ing \o the following case relationships: (1) state -patient 
f2) process patient, (3) action-agent, (4) experienliaNexpeVi. ' 
encer, (5) locative. (6) ablaliv(j/ailative, (7) duration - and falin^ 
strumental. ' ^ 

In order to determine if there was a significant difference 
between the level of the subjects on each of the case relation- 
Bhlps, eight "t tests were made. 

Although the findings indicated that two of the eight^ypoth- 
eses were upheld and six were not, the results appeared t6 be 
explainable in terms of static and dynamic aspects of language 
In language <(^hich is static, no change of state or condition of 
the nominal element within th^^clause is in^ltcated. (An exam- 
ple is The wood i^y/) In langtiage which is dynamic a 
change of state or conJiitlon of the, nominal element within the 
clause is indicated. ^ (An example is "The wo(xi dried/) It was 
observed that concrete operational s^ubjects produced more 
process-patient relationships compared to preoperational sub- 
jects. Preoperational subjects, oti^he other hand, prcxiuced 
significantly more statc-patlent relationships con^pared.to the 
concrete operational sul)ject8. Doth of these findings were 
. predicted by the hypotheses. FWally, five of the eight findinge 
including the two whichwe^ statiseically «igTiiflcant,*were in ' 
the direction predicted by flye hyi)otheseB. Thre^* findings were 
in the opposite direction from that which was predicted . 

The conclusions reached were: (1) The static and dynamic 
distinction appears to have siuiilarlties to thqse thought pro- 
cesses typical of preoperational and concrete operational 
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tt»OMi^, (2) Subjects' language production appeared to be eoo* 
ftraiMd by a "cognitive predlapotition.' xW ia^ the language ^ 
pro<|tee«d by thf l»^bJect« appeareci to ]Se'a direct reflection of ^ 
land conClned tp the limits of, each 8ubje<;;t'fl cogniftlVe capacity* 
(3) Some of the verb notlona examined appearedto be redundant 
on a theoretical level and revisions seemed to be^nec^ssary in 
terans pi those verb categories. 

ISAplicatlona for early childhOod^education were drawn. In 
particular, suggestions were nAde regarding the mann^ in 
.which preoperational youngsters should be presented with, per- 
tain types of printed language. 



CHILDREN'S QU?:STIONS AND EXPLANATIONS: AhJ tNVBS^ 
TiGATlON THE FIELD WITH EMPHi^SIS ON A UNGUIS-^' 
TIC APPROACH Order No. 7911532 

ilcELWEE, Joy Obrock, Ph,D, Clareirjont Graduate School 
' 1979, 278pp, 4,' / ' 

As children use language, to extend their experience, ques- 
tions and.ejqplahations provide verbal opportunity between those 
experiences and tl^e development of concepts. Questions and 
* explanations as^iume art increasingly imjjorlant role 'in the 
school setting and therefore, have been the subject oi numerous 
Studies analyzing for example, tea'che.r queslioningy^xpl'aining. 
There has been however little effort tp compile the body of re- 
search, on children's questions apii-^xplanatioris that exists 
^ under various academic rubric/^ * < 

This investigation criticallyN^amines the^ literature con- 
cerning children's use of questions and e^xplanations. In addi- 
tion, answers to questions about fhe nature of yorbal /nonverbal 
questions and explamijfl; ar(^' attoiuptod. Practical applicalioh • 
of this research specifically to educiTtors i« also examined. 

The literature investigation includes consideration of Dewey's 
philosf)phy of inquiry as a process of coping, the psycholingui^i' 
experiments with the use of transff)rmatlonjj^l^i:3aijLmar, and Ih*^ i 
aociottnfursts* eVitk^ce^'of iM influence of Social and cultural 
diversity on questions and explanations. Lastly, the anthropo- 
logical -linguistic Identification of language functions as It »f- 
^ fects the determination of the nature of Inquiry ari(^ qxplainirig 
Is examined. Data and c;Ucgoir1es from the communication anal- 
ysis system of John Regan are prosnnt^d to demonstrate the 
options and r4rat(»gies exercrsod by a child within Inquiry and 
explaining.. Throvighout, the influence of developmental and 
familial factors on »the growth of questions and explanations Is 
described. ^ . . » 

Understanding the fun( tional use of Inquiry and explaining 
has particular relevance for educators in the solving of prob- 
lems connert^d wifh student diversity, student participation, 
and reading comprehension. Recognition of whether a quesliop^ 
If inqxrtry or an answer Is explninlng, it Is proposed, will aid \ 
fducators in evaluating children's functional use of their "in- 
struments of communiration* to use Regan's term. 
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^ COGNITIVE DEVELOPMEOT, LANGUAGE ACQUISTJIION 
• 'AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONDITIONAL REASON- 
./ WO IN CHILDREN . Or$Ier NO. 7906022 

; O'SHAOOHNESSY, Thomas Ed\ward, Ed.D. Indiana Un~lv«Mlty 
' t»78. 122pp. Chalrmaii: Dr. Nlcholaaj! Anastaslo\w ' 

This thesis seeks to test the relationship between measures 
ol eonerete operationaj^lntelllgence, reproduction of Iar«uag# 
oonitnMAlons Indicative of propbsitlonal reasoning, and under - 
sl*wlliii pf certain principles of corKlltlonal reasonlr«* 
^ Th* problun addrersed la that of Airmlnlng K the char- 
Mtwrlrtles of the structures of concrete operational InteJlU 
Jt*m%, Menjus described by Plaget In terms of the loglciil 
$f^mm belnc developed, can be directly related to linguistic 
eosapelMee. The class lo«lo being developed by the conerels 
opsrslloMl child involves reasonlnff with propositions. WhUe 
ths propositions used at this stage art relaledl by their logical 
eodeit, logical development within the lytago li seen as buUd- » 
O Mtogratfd system of logical gr6uptngs of classes and . 
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rotations from Its elements. This ddvelopmertt.resultsln In*. 
^ croaood understanding 6t the prlnclples of the logic of propoSU 

jtlono which Is cl^aracterlzed as a linguistic system: 

A population of fli-st, second and third grade^uplla was 

Mloctod to^provlde Increased variability In the^abilttles being 
.moaaured, and a correlational design wks employ^ to tfst tbr 

relationships. 

The measure of concrete operational Intelligence used Is a 
coniorvatlon of mass, weight, and volun>e task developed liy 
KDrtnd as a replication 6f piagetlan research.' , \ ' 

A linguistic performance nw^asure was develdpe^ ut^ixing 
tho elicited Imitation or sentence repetition methodology, ThOA 
; task 4svelt)ped was cohceptually derived from the*Anastaolow, 
and^Hanes Sentence Repetition Task, which ejilended t]ie^ork 
done byMenyuk and bySlbbipto older children, The/ftmstaslow 
and Hanes task focused oh the repetltlon of function words. The 
task Msed here measures the child's tendencjf to repeat •lf».^ . 
nhfm» and •either*. •or* fundtlon word pairs used In sen- * 
tonc^. ^ ; . ' 

As a measure of IKderstandlnU. of conditional reasonU^, the 
lUinqls Conditional Reasoning Test developed by Sanner was 
mddlfled for i\se with the experimental population. Of tho four 
principles of conditional reasoning used in the original test, ' 
only t^s vallcllty prljciclpled of cortraposltlrfn and transitivity 
are ysed here. ^ ^ 

A sample of forty-five children from a middle class, paro-* 
chlal elementary school were Individually administered each 
of tho measures. In two seSskm$. ' All testli^ sessions, wore 
tape recorded' and scored se^Wu-aTely. Scores were determined 
for tho total conserving responses on the cpnsorvatlons task, 
and total function words correct on the sentence repetttiM 
task^ and the total corri^ on the Illinois Conditional Reasonli^ 
Tei* ~ validity principles. 

Statistically significant positive relationships were pro« 
dieted between the threg variable palri^and between age and 
^ the conservation total. In addition, function word •rospoMs 
* types* were hypothesized for the function Ayprd pairs, and the 
types Were predicted to b€| significantly r^fli^d to the conaor- ' 
vatl^ii^ctal In a Systematic wa]{^ / ' * 

l^arsorv product moment coirelation coefficients yv^rm 
computed for each variable pair, jand for age *lth e^h v*rl^ 
able. Results support conflmatlon of ail hypothesized rela- 
tionships. Statistically slgrft/lcant positive relationships have' 
been found for each variable pair, and for age and conserva- 
tibrtotal. Jhe proposed patterivof relationships wa<»obtalned ^ 
for •response types* and conservation total. 

The results are 'taken as further evidence of the relation- . 
ship between general cognitive development and developments 
in linguistic functioning and conditional reasoning. The results 
ar'e seen ^s supporting the argument that as operationaltty* be- 
comes characteristic of the thought of the chUd, s/he develops 
understanding of the logic of claases andipelatloris which per- 
mits both reasoning from propositions and greater understand- 
ing of the meaning of linguistic structures denoting duch rea- 
soning. ^ _ 



FUNCTIONS OF PRIVATE 'SPEECH IN PRESCHOOL CHIl- 

^ Order No. 79^1jf 

PtLLKGRINI, Anthony David, Ph. D. The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1978. 130pp. Adviser: Professor J. S. DeStefano 

The purpose of the study was to observe preschoolers' 
private speech In two different contexts, free play and doliw a 
JItsaw puzzle. ^The>spcclflc questions asked werfe: To whiS 
oxtent does private Speech guide actions? What Kthe syn- ^ 
tactic structure of private $tM!ech? Is the amount of private 
speech generated under the puzzle condition reflated to success 
on the puzzles? Is private speech activity or g^ orlMed? 

Nine boys and sDc girls from middle class families raiding 
In age from 44 to 65 months were randomly chosen from three 
Connecticut day care centers, fiach chHd was ohservtd In both 
free play and puzzle conditions; the orde^ of presentation was 
randoimty assigned, pataw^re videotaped; transcribed, and 
Cod4d according to categorleil outlined In an observation In- 
Strament designed for the study; categories Include* social 



ntw/old iitfbrmitlon; «4U-fuiding utter ancei^ do«i<* 
pirliM^iypotlMMt wtrt.testtdx^lth th«Vi|coxon Signed lUnk . 
TMi Tht hypoth«slt| of indtp^ndenee wMbittd w Ith tM 
fl|||ttrOMivRank«Corirelitlon Coe(flcliftnt. Th« p)robab>lity hy- 
IMttiMto w»i UtpUd with thii' Bitiotnlml Test 

IfO 'tTtdf net* of k significant amount of self ^guiding ipeteh 
^ mm fo«nd iii tithar puzslt; or pUy conditions. Most of ths n«« 
UtforfMitlqn was locuM'in the predic|ite. In both putzl^ and 
.plsg eonditionir, Most utieranc^srnrboth conditions yfftrm gold 
ofltrtttd Np relationBHlp. was found between the amount of 
task relevant utterances obsef^ved under the puzzle condition 
.sAct performance on the puzzles. . More questions-to-self werf 
asked In the ^zzle condition than in free play.'Questions were 
netther answered nor self -guiding to^a significant »xi^, how- 
•ver/mosi of ^hem were repeated, reduced, or expanded, 
Aii^kvr djalogic. feature of the. utterances was that mah^r of the 
clliildren marked the begf¥ining and end of their puzzle erico^n-* 
terswftli Aarfative-W(e phrases. 



'THE EiprECT OF CHILDREN'S PRIOR NDWERBAt COLOR 
COWCEPTS ON THE LEARNING Of CO^OR WORD3 

V Or&er No. 7i()422(> 

•' « ^ 

RICt, Mabfl Elsie Lyddon> ]?h.D. University of Kansas; 1978. 

This study investigated the AUtionship between nonverk>al * 
conceptual orgaifiza^loa and subsequent acquisition of lexical 
llemf, within the domain dfcolor terms. The purposes of the 
studjr were! 

1. To develop a ntl»ans of assessing prele)tical conceptual 
' organization that corresponds to a specific linguistic acqui** 
sitlon, within the semantic domain 6f color terms. 

* . " 

. 1. .To determine whether preschool children who match ob- 
jects on thej* basis of color in a sorting taslc^are more Hkely 
to benefit (fom training for productive use of color tdrms 
thM.are preschool children who do Aot match by colors. ^ - 

S. 'To explore the interaction between prelexical conceptual 
status, lexical trainings and subse()uent conceptual sti^^s^ 

ten preschool childreftVhb did not know color terms were 
fnttfled as iplor -concept-users (four subjects) and non-^olor- 
Cflpl^sM (six^^Hubiects) on the basis of whether they used 
as ^ ^ans of equating muiU -attribute objects on a series 
'sorttfiK tasks. All subjects received the same individual mul** 
le-beseline training for verbal production of the color terms % 
grfen ap'd yellow. Blue, white, and black were control 
rs. Th^ sorting tasks were readministered mid- and post*. * 
tralMng. 

^Hesults were as follows: 

1. Both groups^ of subjects were able to categorize objects 
accordirtg to a s4ngle common attribute, color or anlMil, 

^ and also according to two dimensions, color plus iintnfiai. 
The stability of a preference for color sorting was high 
acroes repeated testings f6r those subjects designated as 
eetor-concept -users. > * . : 

2. Color-concept -us^rs trained in fewer trials than non/^ 
eolor*€oi\cept -users. Overall, prior conceptual organism-' 
tkm was a befter predictor for training success than such. 
iMtors as age or MLU. However, we can infer that prior 
tolor conceptual or^nization is not a prerequisi te for eaae 
el tralhinjr, since two NCC subJects Al^q trained quickly. 

I. The learning required In traiViniK ctirresponded closely 
t9 what has recently been repdrteXaboUt what chiiSjfen learn 
' wheii they acquire colon terras in tneir natural environment. " 

4. A1|ualitative difference was observed In the performance 
.of tM two groiitps of subjects* Golor^concept^users spon-- • ^ 
y Clui^aijisty generaliiedto coril^Ct conhpreherision following 
proAietion training; non^color concept *users did not. Cof-* 
rftt , production of *red," ''green," and ''yellow** co-eidsted 
iiith Incorrect comprehension for four of th# NCC subjecti. 
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, TUlf dl«6r«rpane^ between production and comprehension In 
^' one group of subjects but not the Uher was attributed to their 
I '"lilttai^aotltil' ability to utillse.color as a criteria^ aUrlb^te for-^ 
equating world objects. ^ ^ ' 



SEX DIFFERENOBS IN THE DEVELO0MENT OF VERIftAL 
, . SOCIAL RESPONSES ^ Order No. 791315S 

HICH-SIEBZBHN?R, Marcfa Myra, Ph.Q. City University of 
New York, 1979.' lllpp.* Adiklsers: Professor Arthur J. Bron- 

stein, Professor Louis J. Oerstman * 

' ^ * ■ . . . 

Thts study is concerned specifically with linguistic dis- ' 
. tin<xions as manifested in vocabulary, particularly sex ^iffer- 
ences in wprd choice and language style. Conten^porary studies 
have shown that there are some differences in the ways that 
mal^ aiijL(eniale8 use language, particularly in regard to 

pW^pose of the present investigations was to determine ^ 
, ' whether pre- and post-pul>erty females as opposed to pre- and • 
J)OSt*pul)erty males, when tested with written tasks, would: 
l) us^ more words on the basis of total words used; 2) use 
fewer sentences; 3) use few^f expletives. ^ 

A questionnaire was utilfzed In order tg ol)tain samples of 
. .written language from 22^ subjects, both ihales and females, 
" frohfi three separate age ^oups (fifth graders, tenth graders 
^ and college student^), froyft both public and private schools. 
The subjects' task waffTo respond to eight scenarios, incorpo- . 
rating actions by both male and female;^ actors for a total of 
1800 performances!^ Beyond responding to the scenarios,''each * 
subject completed a questionnaire designed to elicit informa- 
tion regarding parental educatioff^aivi employment so that in- * 
ferences regarding social class might be made. Each of thiTse - 
< performances generated five depeni^ent variables which were 
-coded for computer analysis. Each response was also evid A . 
uated for ailect by .two independent Judges. ^ 

Regarding ^verall sex differences, two predictions made 
were confirmed but a'third prediction was reversed. Females 
did Indeed use more words and fewer expletives." Additionally, 
females exhibited significantly greater variability than males 
In number of wdl-ds used, but significantly less variability in 
number of expletives. The reversed finding was that females * 
use4 mor^, rather than fewer, sentences than males. 

AUogetJjer 69id1fferent expletives were elicited in the study, • 
only IS of which were contributedby both sexes, the remainder 
being far liiSpre often dile to male'subjects than to female sub- 
jects. Moil Of ;these were produced in response to hostile be- 
havior In^thelMgharios, few \fi response' to que/ies. 

According to the results of this study, it would seem that 
although women are^ess variable In their use of expletives, y ' 
they are us^ djSfcri^^and stronger expletives than heretofore. 
This finding ml|^ii^^ women, as they become more 

and ffiore involrti mainstream otour culture, as they 
emerge professtmW^^ otherwise, might be outgrowing 
sonje of their ol(r«p^|$tic habltSj, ^ 



LANGUAGE EXPERIE1NCB;S AND'ACTIVmES IN THE HOME: 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE CHILD'S RECEPTIVE . 
AND EXPRESSIVE VOCABULARY DEVEJCOPMENT UPON 
EHTRAINGE INTO KINDERGARTEN ^ Order No. 7907«M 

^THORN, ilane LaTullppe, Ph.D. University of South Carolina, 
iWi. 70pp. Director: Dr. R. Ele^or Duff ^ 

The study had two main purposes. One purpose was to tn- 
veiftlgate selectedjanguage experlenceii and activities In the 
^ome prior to thf cliild's entrance int4 kindergarten, and to 
dftertnbie Whether a relationship existed between the lan^age 
<ie»p«rlencf's and actlHties provided- forrthe child and tlit 
. child's vocabulary development; The second purpose imB to 
determine the relationship between language expeMencM and 
activities provided, in the home and the e(j|)iciltlonal and teo- 
nomic levels the partnt(s). , ^ 
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Tilt samplf pppuiation consisted of 53 falhlly. groups^ TM ^ 
pftrtnts In the study were administered questionnaires designed 
to detern^lne the quantity of^home support given the child and 
tlM educational and economicf lev^ of the parents, the chll*/ 
dren's receptive and expressive vocabulary development wag 
determined through the use of langua:Ke inventories given t^)lehll 
prior to entrance into kindergarten. The Pearson Correlation y 
Procedure was used to analyze all data related to each hypoth* 
eslf. It was hypothesized that there wc^ld be a positive rela- 
tionship between parental home support and receptive and ex- 
press)^ vocabulary development of the pre kindergarten ^hlld. 
Al«o hypothenl^ed was a positive relationship between the^edu- 
cutional and econon^ic level of the parents sind the parental 
home iupport, as well as, receptive aild expressive vocabu- 
lary development. ^ 

There .was a statistically significant relationship between 
» parental home 8uppoj|i..and language development, but an in- ^ 
significant relafionshlp.'Was determined between the educational 
and economic level bf the parents and the parental support and 
receptive and expressive vocabulary development. 

It was concluded that parental home support contributed to 
increased language development. Whereas, the educational and 
economic level of the parents appeared to have had no effect 
on the amount of support provided \ti the home, ..nor was there 
an effect indicated on the child's receptive and expressive 
cabulaty development. Further research is necessar 
stantiate these findings. 
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CH^LDHKN'S EXRLANATIONfS OB* WORD SIMILARIXIES IN 

RELATION TO WORD KN0WNNES8 Order No. 7903547 

■ " ♦ ■ 

TUCKER, KlizabethSuUby. 9h\D\ UaiveTrsity of Virginia, 1978. 
201pp^. 

/ ■ ^ 

This study was desigrjed to' explore the developmentMn writ- 
ten language of the child\s concept th3t a 'word" is a linguistic 
unit used by people to express meanings. Indirectly, thechild*s 
use of other metalinguistic terms and metacognltive langiuge 
was investigated. These related questions we r» addressed: 
Is the notion of the word as a semantic unit affected only by 
schooling? Does the notion develop at an equal rate In oral 
language and in written language, or does written language af- \ 

* l*ct the developr#Bnt of the semantic notion in oral language? 
Does the semantic nc^lon develop as a holistic effect concern- 
irig ail words or as a partial effect dependent upon whether or 
not particular words are known in written language? 

In a Knownness Rating 30 first, second, fourth, and sl)^h 
graders rated 2^ words as known and 24 as unknown to them. 
The 48 words were cast into, four knownnejis configurations to 
study the effet^ts of the child's knowini^all of the words (K-KK), 
knoj»fing rwne (^f ^he words (U-UU), or knowing either the stim- 
' ulas word called the question word or the word chosen, 

the choice word (U^-KK) in an X:XA,XB paradigm. Sets of the 

• four knOwnness configurations in two pres#»ntation modts, writ- 
ten and oVal, were courtfepba lanced and assigned to subjects at 
randeni. 

. The deiiendetit measure ^xs the children's explanations of 
choices in a Word Choice task. Content analysbnndicated-that 
the protocols could l)e reliably scored on a 3-paint scaleMl^ 
structural responses; 2 -unclassiflable respongfes; 3^semanttC 
responses). ' . , *^ -vvj^i-,; 

The experiment successfully controlled for the 



£1 < .01). Interactions between mode of presentation anjjfgracls 
were present in the KrUU configuration (£ < .05) and the U-UU 
• configuration < ;05). Graphs of the interactions indicated. that 
the* youngest children treated words unknown in writti^ Unfuage 
more m structjiral units and words in oral,Ulnguage as semaq- 
.tic units; by sixth gfade, however, all children were responding 
^o words unknown' in written language as semantic units pri- 
marily. jResultv^indicated that children of all' ages treatedwords 
^ known in written language semantically as frequently as they did 
words in oral language. 

Developmental levels of responc||j)g:.to the word as a sentantic 
unit were -not indicated; rather, developmental' pa4t<*rns were 
indicated by the interactions of grade with nrK)de.df presentntion 
and with knownness conditions. Descriptive analyse^ of individ- 
ual protocols suggested that several semantic strategies wire 
devflopin^and coming under conscious control of the child. 

Descriptive analyses also produced canfirming evidence that », 
School children confuse and misuse metalinguistic t<\|:ms. It 
was concluded that teachers should become aware of possible • 
lack of understanding of metalanguage by children beginning to 
learn to read. Research was suggested concerning the effects ^ 
of systematically teaching or modelling the use of metalanguage. 



CONSERVATION OF SUBSTANCt:: THE ETFtECT OF LAN-- 

CUAGE ON LOGICAL THO.UGHT IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

Order Wo. 7910667 ^ 
. It 

VIBl/LSKI. Charnnong, Ph.D, Unlver?ilty of Denver. 1978. 
216pp. 

► An experiment was corulucted t(j two.nuiln purposes: (a) to 
determine, U Lin^juaj^e can facilitate th^solvihi^ of conserva- 
tion proi;letns by young children, (b) to develop a research 
pariCdlgm and generate a set of empirical data designed to test 
the conflictlnj; Ideas of Placet and Bruner concerning the re- 
lationship between lan^age and thoujjht in young children. 
The Plaget -Bruner cOntVmersy was derived from their studies 
regarding young children's abilities to sot^e problems, espe- 
cially the proJjle^ns of conservation of substance. Conservation 
of aubst;tnce r(j,fers to the principle that a given amount of sub-, 
stance remains constant, tjven though its shape or distributi-on 
is "altered, Piaget maintains that young children\achievement 
of conservation depends on the development of 'operational 
structures/ not on the effect of langua^je. Unlike Piaget, 
Bhiner stre??ses lan^ua^^e (verbal explanationj^s^an cssen- 
tiaf ftrere(lUislte for the achievement of conservation in young 
children, . \ * - 

Three hypotheses were formulated ;md tested in the study: 

H^: Children exposed to |)ictures on ji^ videotape with verhal < 
explanatlon^)f conservation j/rlnciples will perform 
significantly better than children exposed to the same 
pictures on a videotape withrxit verbal explanation when 
they are required to take the same conservation test." 
(P ^ VE) > (1>). 




nlficantly more semantic responses If either the quest loh Word 
(p <.0I) or the rhoire word (p .Ot) weri^ known and If the word 
; w#re h IHe oral rather than written mode (p < .01). Interactions 
w#re pr#iCent for grade .irid the knownness of the choice word 
(g < .01) and for ftrade, knownness of the choice word, and fnode 
of presentation (j) < SS^\), 1 wo -way analyses of variance treating 
each iinownness ronflguriltjon separately Again revealed no main 
effects for grfide. Wain effects were present for mode of pre- 
sfnftatlofi in each of the three conflgtiratlons in whi*h at least 
word was unknoWh (K:-UU: p < .01; U-KK: i)<.01^U-UU: 



H^: Children exposed to the recorded verbal e;tplanatlon 
withcKit 'seeing; any illustrative i)ictures on the video- 
tape will perform s^gnifiOantly better than children 
exposed oAly to the illustrative plctqres oti the video- 
tape without hearing any VOrlial explanati(«i of the same 
conservation principles. (VE) ^ (P). 

* H^: There will be no slj^nlflcant difference in coYiservation 
between children Exposed only to the recordecl verbal 
explaf^.ition and cfiildren exposed sifnultaneously to 
^ b()th the recorded verbal explan^ifion Und illustrafive 

pictures. (VK) (P ♦ VK), , . 

A total of 124 *noncortservers* identified l)y the sclpcflon 
test comprl.Hed. tUe .sample for this research. The .qaniple was 
drawn from a stratified population of school chi Idrer^' ip Jef- 
ferson County. C'olorario, whose a^es were 5. fi. anc^ Vyi'ars, . 
the main experimental paradl^^.tn was X W factorial de'iilgp. 
Two major independent vafi.'ihles w(^re etnph)yed (a) "vidro- 
taping and recordl'nj^ Inform. itloh / presented to the children in 
three different cofidltlon.'; \\ VK, and P » VK (olc|*<t^es only, 
verbal explanation otily. and n rX)mblnation of boWpI(^tures 4nd' . 



v«.r)M •xplanaHoo, respectively); (b) ''age ot the e^mj^le,* 
wItK three 'dilferiBiit levels: 6, ind 7 yeaVs. th^ children . 
n^re randoimly assigned to pne^ of the three conditio^tf.. Three 
dependent variables were used, narhely: thr^e sets Of chll* 
dren^s scores earned on on^ selection test and on two achieve 
Mfit tests. ^ 

. ^Children's test performances, were graded on a 3?point 
'scmlf: 0 » fail, 1 « intermediate, and 2'^= pass. The same test 
scores were computi?d as frequency data, ordinal -scale'^data, 
and interval -scale data. ^Analyses of data covered both the re* 
sponse^ change of all children and the raw data. Computer. pro-* 
i^^sifig wa3 utilized for all statistical analyse^. / 

* The results revealed th;it neither Piaget's nor Bruner's 
theories are totally accurate. The data supported Piaget with 
regard to age of children as a major factor in conserva- 
tion achlevenient and with regard to the importance of f»o|k>rs. ^ 
qUier than language in the achievement of conserv^ation; w>w* 
ever, Piaget seems to underestimate the iihpprtancr of laiif- 
guage, ' : • . 

the findings partially supported Druner when he cootenda 
thatTlanguage can facilitate young children's solving of con- 
servation problems. Unfortunately,* Bruner seems to ov^r- 
emphasixe the importance of language when he argues that lan- 
' guage is the essential factor for conservation achievement. 
The overall results su^gcst^hat both Plaget's and Bruner^s 
theories need to be Integrated. 
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